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May 1917 



LINCOLN: APRIL 15, 1865 

(See page 159) 



LINCOLN has been represented in statuary as 
"The Liberator," by Ball and Bissell; as "The 
President," by Saint-Gaudens and French; 
as "The Rail-Splitter," by Mulligan, and as "The 
Lawyer," by MacNeil. But no one had as yet 
represented Lincoln as "The Martyr." 

It remained for F. Wellington Ruckstuhl — as- 
sisted by Anthony de Francisci — to represent him 
as such in a plaster group exhibited at this writing 
in the show windows of the Gorham Companion 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, New York. 

Lincoln is shown lying on his death bed. Back 
of his bier stands a winged Fame with a serene ex- 
pression of satisfaction on her face as if having 
claimed and gained as her own that which America 
lost — a great soul. Having quickly descended from 
the skies she has placed across Lincoln's body a palm 
of glory and a wreath of immortality, while in her 
right' hand, at rest, she holds a trumpet. By her 
side has arrived, a moment later, sorrowing Amer- 
ica, the incarnation of a mourning people, also to 
place a wreath upon his bier. Fame, having pre- 
ceded her, places her left hand on the shoulder of 
America, as if to console her for the loss of her 
great and long-suffering hero. 

Lincoln himself wears in death a serene face — 
"The end of nature attained," as America's great 
poet-thinker said, and looks more like the Victor 
than the Martyr, the realization of his own fine 
philosophy: "With malice towards none and with 
charity towards all." 



On one side of the base there is this inscription 
from Lincoln's Gettysburg Address: 

"THAT WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT 
THESE DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED 
IN VAIN." 

On the other side: 

"THAT THIS NATION UNDER GOD SHALL 
HAVE A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM." 
On the front of the pedestal is the date of his death : 

APRIL 15TH, 1865. 

And on the back of the pedestal is the remark of 
Stanton on that occasion: 

" NOW HE BELONGS TO THE AGES!" 

The design now is only a working model, four and 
a half feet long and three feet high. We give an 
illustration of the design on page 159. 

It is purposed to make a group one and one-half 
life size, and to place over it a canopy in the shape 
of a circular Greek Temple, supported by Ionic 
columns. 

This is not a commission from some monument 
committee, but it is a project of the sculptor. Al- 
ready many are saying this monument should be 
either in marble or bronze, either in New York or 
placed in the rotunda of some Capitol building in 
one of the State Capitals of the Nation. 



"INVALIDED HOME" 



A year ago I used to range this beach 

And watch our ships go beating out to sea; 

I'd follow them as far as eye could reach 
As war-ward bound they sailed to victory ! 



And she ! She bade me go, but threw her arms 
About my neck in agonized embrace; 

Full well she knew all womanhood's alarms, 
But stayed to eat her heart out in this place. 



And when — at last — my time to join had come 
Exultant was the thrill that swept my heart. 

Ah, how I joyed to hear the pounding drum 
That called me to the fleet to do my part ! 



A paltry skirmish — scarcely called a fight — 
One fearful flash, then all the world went gray . 

And I awoke to find I'd lost my sight, 
Would never know again the light of day ! 



She leads me here, then sadly to her task 
She goes; I dumbly wait for her return. 

Oh, her dear love in which I used to bask — 
The pity in it makes my eyelids burn. 



She's young and fair! Another man will see 
Her beauty! God! a sight to me denied! 

'Tis better so! — My dear,. I set you free — 
Here shall I wait the rising of the tide! 



0. C. A. Child 
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